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ABSTRACT 

The fact sheet, intended for adults and young adults 
with disabilities, discusses issues to consider in planning for 
postsecondary education. Readers are urged to assert themselves in 
the process of planning for and obtaining services. Guidelines for 
examining career options and personal needs are given as well as 
practical suggestions for dealing with campus accessibility and 
transportation features. Students are urged to avail themselves of 
existing support services, and if they are unavailable, to procure 
needed services (such as attendants, readers, and taped texts) on 
their own. Sources of services in the community (such as vocational 
rehabilitation agencies and centers for independent living) are also 
discussed. The growing importance of support groups is touched upon. 
Examples of the kinds of academic adjustments that may be made are 
seen to include pre-regi strat ion , flexibility in class scheduling, 
test modifications, and special help for students with learning 
disabilities . (CL) 
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J MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR OPPORTUNITIES! 



3 A Guide to Pcstsecondary 
\ Education for Adults with 
J DisabiHtie;:^ 

^ More and more students with dis- 
^ abilities are taking on the challenge 
of posisecondary schooling, and suc- 
ceeding. This guide is cased on their 
experiences. It contains practical sug- 
gestions to assist you in managing 
:he day-to-day cnallenges that may 
arise as you continue your education. 

Postsecondary education means 
any education program beyond high 
school. It includes universities, col- 
leges, vocational-technical schools 
and adult education programs. The 
suggestions that follow are applicable 
to students of all ages, whether en- 
rolled in (or considering) a f»jl!-time 
academic program or a single eve- 
ning course for adults; whether work- 
ing toward a degree or strengthening 
job skills in a vocational program. 

You may be in high school, think- 
ing about the next steps after gradua- 
tion. Or you may have left before 
graduation and now want to go on 
learning. You may be preparing for 
college or clanning to enter a pro- 
gram to continue job preparation. 
Whatever type of postsecondary edu- 
cation program you choose (or are 
now enrolled in) this guide should 
help you find answers and resolve 
problems that may arise — and make 
the most of your opportunities. 



Express Your Needs— And Be 
Open To Change 

Remember, you are the one who 
knows yourself and your needs and 
strengths best. It is important to learn 
how to explain your needs to others, 
and be open to new ways of doing 
things. Conditions won't all be just 
the way you want and need them. A 
lot will be up to you— to ar,''ange for 
help, to adapt to situations and to ex- 
press your needs in a reasonable 



Q way. 
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It's not easy to take responsibility 
for solving problems, for dealing ef- 
fectively with others in working out 
accommodations, for finding your 
own identity in a new and unfamiliar 
environment. The more you do it, the 
more confident you'll become, and 
the further you'll get in achieving in- 
dependence. 

How Do You Plan Ahead? 

• Give serious thought to your aca- 
demic and career goals. What are 
your main interests? It helps to list 
them, and try to number them in or- 
der of importance to you. That way, 
when you start thinking about a post- 
secondary program, whether it's a 
community college, a university or a 
vocational-technical school, you'll 
have a way to decide which type of 
program suits you best. 

• Even if you're just beginning 
high school, it's not too early to start 
getting advice. Discuss your plans 
and questions with your parents, 
fribr.ds, other people with disabilities, 
counselors, and orofessionals in your 
area of interest. 

• Explore all the postsecondary 
educational possibilities available to 
you. Write to HEATH/CIoser Look for 
"Education After High School — The 
Choice is Yours.'* This fact sheet de- 
scribes different kinds of programs: 
universities, four-year colleges, com- 
munity and junior colleges, a varied/ 
of vocational-technical programs and 
adult education. Write for catalogues 
and check your school or local library 
for information about schools that ap- 
peal to yoL. 

• Be sure that you find out about 
admissions requirements of schools 
that interest you. You may have to 
take some necessary preparatory 
courses before you can be accepted. 
Try to get involved in extracurricular 
activities. That helps develop your 
interests— and is something that peo- 
ple may take into account when re- 
viewing admissions. ^ 



• When you've narrowed down 
your choices, make an effort to meet 
or correspond with other disabled stu- 
dents who attend each school you 
are thinking about. Many schools 
have handicapped or disabled stu- 
dent services offices that can put you 
in touch with disabled students who 
have attended the school or are there 
now. If no disabled student has ever 
attended, you may still want to give 
the school a try. That's a choice 
that's up to you. 

Know Your Own Needs 

• Be aware of the accommoda- 
tions and special services available. 
You should have a clear understand- 
ing of your own needs, so that you'll 
know what to look for. For instance, 
in doing your coursework. do you 
need a reading machine? Does it 
have to be a special kind? Is it availa- 
ble? Who will pay for it? Is there an 
alternative that will worK for ycu, like 
a reader or tape recorder? 

• Once you've made some deci- 
sions, write or call anead to arrange 
a visit to the school (or schools) that 
interest you, if this is at ail possible. 
Find out if there is a disabled student 
services office. Introduce yourself. 
The person in charge will be able to 
answer a lot of your questions. Dur- 
ing your visit, you might be able to 
talk to other students. And you will 
see the situation for yourself. 

• Ask questions. That's the way to 
get information and solve problems. 
Ask, too, for assistance when it's 
necessary. Usually people want to 
help, if you will only explain how they 
can. 

• Many schools require admissions 
tests or student assessment. Special 
test-taking accommodations (such as 
large print copy, use of a reader, or 
additional time) can be made for dis- 
abled students who need them. Write 
for these free pamphlets: 'Informa- 
tion for Students with Special 



Needs— Admission Testing Programs 
for the College Board" from ATP 
Services for Handicapped Students, 
Institutional Services, Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541; and 
"Special Testing Guide" from ACT 
Assessment, Test Administration. 
•P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 52243. 
For special accommodations in taking 
the GEO— the high school equiva- 
lency exam — contact the Adult Edu- 
cation Agency in your state. 

What About Physical 
Accessibility? How Do You Get 
Around If Your Mobility Is 
Lihiited? 

When looking into schools, check 
to see whether you aie able to move 
about the campus easily and whether 
or aot you can enter and use the nec- 
essary facilities. If you are planning 
to live at home, an accessible dorm 
room will not be important to you, but 
you will certainly be interested in find- 
ing out if you can get into your Eng- 
lish classroom or the library. Not eve- 
rything you need will be there. It will 
take patience and ingenuity to work 
out adaptations that will increase 
your mobility. Here are some ideas 
that can help you plan: 

• An advance visit will tell you how 
accessible the campus Is. Even 
though a friend with a similar disabil- 
ity has told you that his wheelchair 
doesn't fit through a panicular door, 
your wheelchair may go Through quite 
easily. Find out all you can. If the 
buildings have elevators, can you use 
them? Do you need a special key? 
Where can you obtain one? Talk with 
appropriate people about accommo- 
ootions that are possible. For exam- 
ple, you might need to arrange to 
have rails installed in a shower. Or it 
may be possible to remove such ob- 
stacles as turnstiles in cafeterias, 
bookstores or other areas. 

Look beyond the buildings. Con- 
sider the physical terrain. Is the area 
flat or hilly? Does it get a lot of snow 
or ice? 

• Will you need assistance in get- 
ting acquainted with the campus and 
surrounding community? If so. is 
there a person available who can 
help? Many schools have orientation 
programs for incoming disabled stu- 
dents, The students with mobility 
oroblems are shown accessible 



routes around campus to help them 
manage on their own. 

Other schools have specially de- 
signed maps for people with different 
disabilities. For Rxample, an access 
map will indicate curb cuts, or acces- 
sible entrances, elevators and re- 
served parking facilities. A tactile 
map is a three dimensional map and 
may be written in braille or large 
print. 

If school staff are not available to 
help and there are no assistive de- 
vices, you may want to ask a friend 
or family member to work with you in 
getting fully oriented. ThinK about 
asking another student — you can get 
acquainted with the environment and 
meet someone new at the sa-^ne time. 

• Think about your transportation 
needs on and oft campus. Some 
schools have their own accessible 
vans. If yours does not, look into pri- 
vate or public transportation services 
that may be available in the commu- 
nity. Your state Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion agency may provide money for 
your transportation needs. Be sure to 
check the hours of operation of the 
transportation service before you 
schedule your classes. 

• If you are a sports fan, you may 
want to find out if the stadium has 
spaces for wheelchairs. Is swimming 
a part of your life? Find out whether 
the pool has a special lift if you need 
one. Music and theater enthusiasts 
should investigate the accessibility of 
the auditorium or the theater. 



How Do You Find Services That 
You Need? 

There are various ways to get sup- 
port services. Sometimes you can act 
on your own. Other times, offices in 
the school or groups or agencies in 
the community can help you. One 
special office that has mushroomed 
on collecje campuses and exists in 
other postsecondary programs is the 
disabled students services office, (it 
may have a different name in differ- 
ent places.) Some of the programs 
and services we have mentioned are 
often provided or coordinated by 
them: they are also excellent sources 
of information. The functions of these 
offices may vary, but usually include 
the following .services: 



— orientation programs 

— social or recreational program 

— awareness activities to educat 
students and faculty about 
handicapping conditions 

— advocacy; help with dealing 
with physical and attitudinal 
barriers 

— assistance in finding devices < 
services of readers, notetaker 
attendants, interpreters and 
braiilers 

— study centers 

— counseling 

If your school does not have a sp 
cial student services office, or if the 
Dean of Students cannot currently 
provide you with the help you need 
here are some ideas of things you 
can do yourself: 

• Arrange for taped texts, attend 
ants, interpreters and other service 
well before the semester begins. Ai 
for required reading lists for your 
courses with ample lead time to ar- 
range for taping, so that you are pr 
pared for classes. Having a book 
taped or locating a- personal aid thi 
meets your needs might be done ir 
six weeks, but may take as long as 
four to six months. 

• Check on the availability of re< 
ers, if you need them, A free reade 
service may be offered through a 
community agency. Or the work-sti 
prog; ^.m at your school may provid 
this K'Hd of employment opportunit 
for stuaents receiving financial aid. 
You may even want to suggest this 
possibility to the coordinator of dis- 
abled student services. Dean of Sti 
dents, or the financial aid officer. 
They might be receptive to ideas o 
ways to work together. 

• If you need an attendant, and 
the school does not maintain a list 
attendants, try putting a notice on i 
bulletin board in the central office 
building or student center. Advenis 
ing in the school newspaper may 
help. Allied health, nursing or othei 
departments in the school, such as 
the physical Therapy Department, 
may be a good source. Some FT p 
grams even give their students acc 
demic credit for participating in a 
meaningful learning experience of 
this kind. Be sure you understand 
who will pay the attendant. Will th€ 
school pay some, will you be payir 
the full amount, or will an agency 
such as State Vocational Rehabilit. 
tion provide for the service? 



• You know wnat equipment and 
aids you have used in ihe past that 
have worked best for you, and helped 
you with your studies. Do you plan to 
bring them to school or does the dis- 
abled student services office provide 
sucn items as braillers, tape re- 
corders, talking calculators, etc.? If 
you can't supply them and the school 
doesn't provide them, try contacting 
community agencies sjch as the 
Easter Seal Society or Commission 
for tne Blind in your state. Local serv- 
ice clubs — the Rotary, Kiwanis or the 
Lions Clubs— may also be good 
sources for assistance. 

• Talk to other students in your 
classes about special kinds of help 
you need. For instance, a friend may 
be willing to tutor you before an 
exam. You may be able to think of 
something you can do in return. 

• Let your instructors know about 
your special needs. This is extremely 
important. For example, if you have a 
hearing impai^'ment, you might ar- 
range with tne instructor to see lec- 
ture notes ahead of time, so that you 
are somewhat familiar with the mate- 
rial and can concentrate more on vis- 
ual feedback. You should let the 
teacher know, too, that you need to 
sit up front in the classroom and that 
there should be good lighting on the 
faces of the speaker and interpreter 
(if you use one). 



Look For Services In the 
Community 

Many other kinds of sen/ices are 
frequently available to help you suc- 
ceed m school. Rnd out all you can 
about the groups and organizations 
that have been set up to help you. 
Many of them are outstanding. Here 
are some examples; 

• You rray be eligible to receive 
services from your local Vocational 
Rehabilitation agency. These are 
public agencies, set up 'n each state 
to assist eligible disabled people with 
services they need to become em- 
ployable. In order to be eligible, a 
person must have a physlcai or men- 
tal handicap which causes a signifi- 
cant barrier to employment, and must 
be able to benefit from Vocational 
Rehabilitation services. 

These services will vary from state 
to state. Voc Rehab might carry the 
cost of special equipment, readers, 



interpreters and other imoortant aids. 
In some cases, the agency may pro- 
vide full or partial funding for tuition 
and other educational expenses. You 
should be in toucn with a Voc Rehao 
counselor during high school, or soon 
after a disabling condition occurs 
when you begin to plan for your post- 
secondary education. If you are eligi- 
ble, the counselor should also work 
closely with the financial aid officer at 
tne institution you will be aitending to 
discuss plans and work out a way to 
share costs. 

• There may be a Center for Inde- 
pendent Living (CiL) in the nearby 
community. CILs are usually excel- 
lent sources of help; services are pro- 
vided by people who are disabled 
themselves and are concerned about 
helping you be more independent. 
They may: 

— help find accessible housing 

— provide a pre-screened list of 
attendants 

— offer counseling on problems of 
independent living 

— work to make the community 
more accessible 

For a partial list of CILs, write to: 
Clearinghouse for the Handicapped, 
U.S. Department of Education, Room 
3106, Switzer Building, 400 Maryland 
Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20202. The Independent Living Re- 
search Utilization Project (P.O. Box 
20095, Houston, Texas 77025) main- 
tains a national computerized list oi 
independent living programs and 
their services. Be aware that others 
might exist that are not on these lists. 
Ask around. Other disabled people 
may help you find one. If you are go- 
ing to be away from home for the first 
time, a CIL may be especially helpful. 



Support Groups Are Growing 

Disabled student support groups 
are appearing at more and more 
schools. They're anracting a greater 
number of students and are helping 
to make important changes on cam- 
puses throughout the country. A dis- 
abled student organization can pro- 
vide you with the opportunity to meet 
students who may have similar con- 
cerns to share ideas on ways to 
make needed improvements on your 
campus. It may also help you find so- 
lutions to your individual problems. 



The activities of these groups vary 
in different places, depending on the 
concerns, needs, ingenuity and com- 
mitment of the members. Some 
groups publish their own newspa- 
pers: others have sponsored ''aware- 
ness days"; some provide peer- 
counseling, tutoring, social and 
recreational activities: certain grouos 
have worked successfully to bring 
about structural changes at the 
scnccls. 

If your school does not have such 
a group, you may want to talk to 
other disabled students about starting 
one. There are some national student 
organizations that may be of help. 
Write for a free copy of ''Student 
Connections." available from the 
HEATH/Closer LooK Resource Cen- 
ter "Student Connections" lists 
organizations of students and associ- 
ations that are concerned with the 
needs of disabled students in post- 
secondary education. 

Get as involved in student life as 
you can. Your activities outside of the 
classroom can be as important and 
rewarding to you as your academic 
program- Don't forget about organiza- 
tions and clubs that meet your inter- 
ests. 



Can You Arrange For Help With 
Academic Work? 

Since the passage of Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, dis- 
abled people and their advocates 
have worked hard to inform educa- 
tors of wavs that postsecondary oro- 
grams can oe aoapted for disabled 
students who need specific modifica- 
tions in order to participate. Section 
504 makes clear that qualified dis- 
abled students have an equal nght :o 
postsecondary education, and its reg- 
ulations specify that all orograms, 
services and activities offered to non- 
disabled students must be available 
to the dicabled student population as 
well. 

Since this law is now well-known, 
your teachers may anticipate your 
needs, or request mat you let them 
Know if you require assistance. If not. 
ask if you can share with them how 
you manage your learning. The fol- 
lowing are examples of the types of 
adjustments that may be arranged, if 
needed: 
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• Pre-regislrat!on. You can ask for 
help in scheduling your classes be- 
fore tho rush of registration day. In 
planning your program, allow for the 
time you need to get from place to 
place. 

• Flexibility in class scheduling. 
Not all classrooms are likely to be 
fully accessible. If you register for a 
course that is given in a room that 
you cannot get to because of your 
disability, you should asK the regis- 
trar to have that course relocated to a 
room that is accessible to you. This is 
usually not difficult to arrange. 

• Flexibility in course require- 
ments. Some schools have a list of 
courses that they require students to 
take in order to qualify for certain de- 
grees. If your disability absolutely ' 
prevents you from participating in a 
specific required course even with 
adaptations, you may be able to ar- 
range to have a different class substi- 
tuted for the required one. For exam- 
ple, a deaf student might take an art 
course instead of a music class that 
generally fulfills the fine arts require- 
ments. Ask. If you don't, you won't 
find out. 

• Extended time. While many post- 
secondary programs are often re- 
ferred to as one, two, or four-year 
programs, you may need more time 
(months or years) to complete the 
coursework. You might want to con- 
sider extended time if you write 
slowly or if you have limitations in 
your ability to concentrate. In such 
cases, you might also have to ask 
your teachers for extra time to finish 
research papers or other assign- 
ments. Remember, though, that if 



you Choose this alternative your edu- 
cation could become more expensive 
because of the additional time in 
school. 

• Test modifications. Traditionally, 
tests are given in writing in a limited 
time period Most teachers now are 
willing to adapt a test for you if your 
handicap requires it. You could ask 
to take an oral test, with questions on 
a tape wliich would also record your 
answers. Or, if you use a print en- 
larger or other reading device, you 
might be able to arrange extra time 
to complete your test. 

• Notetakers. If you have difficulty 
writing, or listening to lectures and 
taking notes at the same time, try to 
arrange for notetakers on a regular 
basis. If notetakers aren't available, 
ask a classmate to give you a copy of 
his notes after class. You will proba- 
bly want to provide the paper or cost 
of duplicating in return for the helD. 

• Special help for students with 
learning disabiliti^iS. Schools gener- 
ally provide assistance to students 
with learning disabilities in one of 
three ways: Some simply allow use of 
recorded texts, untimed tests, note- 
takers, etc. Other schools have study 
centers where any student who 
needs help with mat* "eading or 
study skills can go \.J tutoring. But 
many schools are now offering com- 
prehensive learning disabilities pro- 
grams which include diagnostic test- 
ing, individualized education plans 
and tutoring (enhanced with audio- 
visual aids) by specialists in the edu- 
cation of students with specific learn- 
ing disabilities. 



If you have learning disabilities, 
you will have to think very seriously 
about what kind of academic help 
you need and evaluate the type of 
service offered at schools you are 
considering. (Write for the HEATH/ 
Closer Look fact sheet, "The Learn- 
ino Disabled Adult and Postsecon- 
dary Education. ") 

Tho suggestions listed here are 
only a few of the things you can do to 
manage the vanous demands that 
confront you. and to make participa- 
tion in a postsecondary program not 
only possible— but truly rewarding. 
Even/ student discovers his or her 
own individual ways of dealing with 
problems and overcoming obstacles. 
When these ideas are shared, other 
people benefit. Don't keep yours to 
yourself! Let your fellow students 
know, and let us know how you are 
meeting the challenge of postsecon- 
dary education. 



Text by Susan J. Sorrells. Lois Hertz 
and Maxine Krulwich, December 
1981 
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